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on the sword, which have refused to cooperate, have in- 
variably perished in the movement of the centuries. 

The great industrial and commercial activities of the 
present day illustrate this principle of mutualism and 
are paving the way for peace. The basis of civilization 
through all previous ages has been militarism ; now it is 
industrialism. As Mr. Schwab has expressed it, "The 
only conquests of the future will be commercial con- 
quests." The old mercantile system established war as 
an institution ; to-day, by necessitating intercommunica- 
tion between the nations, and by widening the ties of 
brotherhood, commerce is, upon its basis of mutualism, 
upbuilding the structure of peace. 

Political institutions, too, in each succeeding step of 
their evolution, have minimized the necessity for war, and 
have maximized the possibilities of peace. On the con- 
tinent of Europe, at the close of the eighteenth century, 
more than one hundred petty potentates controlled the 
issues of war and peace ; at the close of the nineteenth 
century, six great powers held the destiny of the European 
continent. The essence of all political organization, as 
of all mutualism, is submission to law ; and submission 
to law is the elimination of war. 

Arbitration and international law — mutualism in a 
subtler form — are diminishing the number of wars and 
mitigating their cruelties. The system of jurisprudence 
which is spanning the seas and embracing the continents 
— prescribing duties, granting rights and punishing 
wrongs — is mightier practically than any moral obliga- 
tion, stronger than any humane code, in its silent work for 
universal peace. 

Every enlargement of social, economic, and political 
interdependence has subordinated the fighting instinct 
to the peaceful virtues. With the evolution of mutual- 
ism comes the knowledge that the individual is not a 
unit apart from society, and that a nation is not an un- 
related fragment of humanity. In this way the motive 
of human conduct is shifted from egoism to altruism ; 
license gives way to law; and rivalry and war yield to 
cooperation and peace. 
Bowling Green, Kt. 



The Methodism of Wesley and that of 
To=day, in the Matter of War. 

BY JOHN FREDERICK HANSON. 

In the course of some remarks recently made in the 
hearing of the writer, Bishop Moore, of the Methodist 
Church, alluding to the patriotism of his church, said 
that the Methodist Church had given more chaplains, 
more soldiers and more prayers to the government than 
any other or all other churches together, quoting 
authority for his statement. 

At first sight this might seem to be an enviable posi- 
tion and would give the said church a commanding 
place among the sister churches or in the nation, but 
from John Wesley's point of view it looks like a long 
way down grade. Wesley said: "War is the business 
of hell; how shall Christians help the Prince of Hell, 
who was a murderer from the beginning, by telling the 
world about the usefulness and necessity of war?" 

The Methodism of Wesley and that of our day, if 
Bishop Moore's representation of it be a fair one, seem 



as far apart on this subject as the antipodes. Let us 
imagine what would have been the conditions of our 
nation now if the Methodist Church had stood by 
Wesley on war. We question if there would have 
been a civil war in the United States. Would not an 
aggressive church like the Methodist, if it had been true 
to Wesley's convictions, have had a clear sight of slavery 
too, and in time have influenced the nation to a peaceable 
solution of the slave problem ? 

What churches does the government depend upon to 
stand by it in its naval expansion and its large military 
plans for the future, if not on such as glory in their 
military record ? What check have the politicians and 
military leaders felt from the American church? Is 
there nothing alarming in the prospect? What are 
these great armaments for? Does not history prove 
that great preparations for war constitute a great peril 
for the future ? Are there not times when even silence 
is treason to Christ and the truth? Does the Christian 
church mean to let all this preparation for war go un- 
challenged and unrebuked ? Does not the church make 
itself responsible for the evil it does not oppose or con- 
demn ? What a spectacle — a church and its preachers 
apologizing for the barbarism of war and even glorying 
in it! Was not the Civil War made possible by the 
lack of conviction on the part of the church in respect 
to slavery? 

What would result if some bishop should arise in the 
spirit and power of Isaiah, with his message, and ask all 
the preachers under his charge to " Cry aloud, spare 
not; lift up thy voice like a trumpet and show my people 
their transgressions and their sins." Show my people — 
the religious people, who "seek me daily and delight to 
know my ways, who ask of me the ordinances of jus- 
tice, who take delight in approaching God" — show 
these their trangressions. 

If some good Methodist bishop would only take this 
to heart, and in the name of God proceed to rid his 
great church of the glare and stupor of military honor! 
How natural would it then become that these churches 
of the Prince of Peace should endorse the Hague 
Court and even hold a thanksgiving service for it and 
demand that it be made obligatory, or go even farther 
and call with one accord for disarmament ! 

If the church of Christ in all its branches were wide- 
awake, " No word of God would be void of power " 
when applied in faith, and such a measure as the re- 
cently-enacted Militia Bill, copied after European pat- 
tern (conscription), would be impossible in this country. 

OSKALOOSA, IA. 



Text of the United States Venezuelan 
Protocol. 

Signed at Washington, February 17. 

Protocol of an agreement between the Secretary of 
State of the United States of America and the Plenipo- 
tentiary of the Republic of Venezuela for submission to 
arbitration of all unsettled claims of citizens of the United 
States of America against the Republic of Venezuela : 

The United States of America and the Republic of 
Venezuela, through their representatives, John Hay, Sec- 
retary of State of the United States of America, and 
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Herbert W. Bowen, the Plenipotentiary of the Republic 
of Venezuela, have agreed upon and signed the follow- 
ing protocol : 

Article I. All claims owned by citizens of the United 
States of America against the Republic of Venezuela, 
which have not been settled by diplomatic agreement or 
by arbitration between the two governments, and which 
shall have been presented to the commission hereinafter 
named by the Department of State of the United States 
or its legation at Caracas, shall be examined and decided 
by a mixed commission, which shall sit at Caracas, and 
which shall consist of two members, one of whom is to 
be appointed by the President of the United States and 
the other by the President of Venezuela. 

It is agreed that an umpire may be named by the 
Queen of the Netherlands. If either of said commis- 
sioners or the umpire should fail or cease to act, his suc- 
cessor shall be appointed forthwith in the same manner 
as his predecessor. Said commissioners and umpire are 
to be appointed before the 1st day of May, 1903. 

The commissioners and the umpire shall meet in the 
city of Caracas on the 1st day of June, 1903. The um- 
pire shall preside over their deliberations, and shall be 
competent to decide any question on which the commis- 
sioners disagree. Before assuming the functions of their 
office the commissioners and the umpire shall take solemn 
oath carefully to examine and impartially decide, accord- 
ing to justice and the provisions of this convention, all 
claims submitted to them, and such oaths shall be entered 
on the record of their proceedings. The commissioners, 
or, in case of their disagreement, the umpire, shall decide 
all claims upon a basis of absolute equity, without regard 
to objections of a technical nature or of the provisions of 
local legislation. 

The decisions of the commission, and, in the event of 
their disagreement, those of the umpire, shall be final 
and conclusive. They shall be in writing. All awards 
shall be made payable in United States gold or its equiv- 
alent in silver. 

Article II. The commissioners, or umpire, as the case 
may be, shall investigate and decide said claims upon 
such evidence or information only as shall be furnished 
by or on behalf of the respective governments. They 
shall be bound to receive and consider all written docu- 
ments or statements which may be presented to them by 
or on behalf of the respective governments in support of 
or in answer to any claim, and to hear oral or written 
arguments made by the agent of each government on 
every claim. In case of their failure to agree in opinion 
upon any individual claim, the umpire shall decide. 

Every claim shall be formally presented to the commis- 
sioners within thirty days from the day of their first meet- 
ing, unless the commissioners or the umpire in any case 
extend the period for presenting the claim not exceeding 
three months longer. The commissioners shall be bound 
to examine and decide upon every claim within six months 
from the day of its first formal presentation, and in case 
of their disagreement the umpire shall examine and decide 
within a corresponding period from the date of such dis- 
agreement. 

Article III. The commissioners and the umpire shall 
keep an accurate record of their proceedings. For that 
purpose each commissioner shall appoint a secretary 
versed in the languages of both countries to assist them 



in the transaction of the business of the commission. 
Except as herein stipulated, all questions of procedure 
shall be left to the determination of the commission, or, 
in case of their disagreement, to the umpire. 

Article IV. Reasonable compensation to the commis- 
sioners and to the umpire for their services and expenses, 
and the other expenses of said arbitration, are to be paid 
in equal moieties by the contracting parties. 

Article V. In order to pay the total amount of the 
claims to be adjudicated as aforesaid, and other claims of 
citizens or subjects of other nations, the government of 
Venezuela shall set apart for this purpose, and alienate to 
no other purpose, beginning with the month of March, 
1903, thirty per cent, in monthly payments of the customs 
revenues of La Guayra and Puerto Cabello, and the pay- 
ments thus set aside shall be divided and distributed in 
conformity with the decision of The Hague tribunal. 

In case of the failure to carry out the above agreement, 
Belgian officials shall be placed in charge of the customs 
of the two ports, and shall administer them until the 
liabilities of the Venezuelan government in respect of 
the above claims shall have been discharged. The refer- 
ence of the question above stated to The Hague tribunal 
will be the subject of a separate protocol. 

Article VI. All existing and unsatisfied awards in 
favor of the United States shall be promptly paid, accord- 
ing to the terms of the respective awards. 

JOHN HAY, 
HERBERT W. BOWEN. 



Are Armaments Cheaper than War. 

BY BENJAMIN F. TRUEBLOOD. 

[From the Boston Globe.} 

I am asked to give briefly my opinion on the question, 
" Are Armaments Cheaper than War ? " If this wording 
properly stated the question, I should answer without 
hesitation, Yes. 

The total annual cost of maintenance of the armaments 
of the world, land and naval, is about $1,200,000,000 at 
the present time. The South African war cost England 
alone that sum, or at the rate of nearly $500,000,000 a 
year. This is more than twice as much as her normal 
annual expenditure on her army and navy in time of 
peace. 

If the indirect cost of the Boer War, in the derange- 
ment of trade, the crippling of industry, and the after- 
math of interest and other outlays, were reckoned in, 
the total cost of it to England would foot up not less than 
double the above amount, that is, #1,000,000,000 a year. 

If one could imagine all the nations of the world with 
their present equipments warring for a whole year, the 
experience of England in South Africa would justify us 
in placing their outlay at not less than $6,00j,000,000 
for the year, or at least five times as much as their 
present aggregate normal annual expenditure on their 
armaments in time of peace. The cost of such a year's 
war, if it were conceivable, would almost certainly, every- 
thing counted in, run up to a sum vastly greater than 
$6,000,000,000. 

Our own one-sided conflict with Spain and the Philip- 
pines is estimated by experts to have cost us in five years 
about $750,000,000, or at the rate of $150,000,000 per 



